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Copyright 1990 by 
Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, Inc. 


AUTHOR’S RESPONSE 


I found it a pleasure to read the commentaries on my article 
because the commentators are an impressive collection of 
active and dedicated research scholars who forcefully, in- 
structively, and responsibly develop and pursue important 
issues about stress measurement and research. I respect them 
all. What they say is worthwhile in its own right without my 
having to respond. However, I hope that those who were 
good enough to comment, and who have been flattering 
about my role in this field, will accept my vigorous rebuttals 
in the spirit in which they are offered, that is, out of convic- 
tion not arrogance. In this rebuttal I don’t want to get bogged 
down in unproductive competition about whose tests and 
procedures are best, but prefer to address the conceptual and 
methodological heart of stress research and measurement. 

How best can I respond to 10 distinguished scholar-re- 
searchers, each of whom has a stake in how the issues being 
debated are resolved? One way woulda be to address each in 
turn. However, although each author has a distinctive thrust, 
their outlooks cluster together on a number of specific issues 
as well as their implicit epistemologies. Therefore, rather 
than take each commentary in turn, which might make my 
responses dull and repetitious, I will respond topically and 
deal with (a) the role of personality traits in stress, coping, 
and emotion; (b) confounding and the trait of negative affec- 
tivity; (c) objectivity and subjectivity; and (d) epistemologi- 
cal predilections about the way stress and emotion research 
should be conducted. These four issues are interdependent 
and tend to combine into broad outlooks, as I suggest in my 
discussion of the fourth one. Finally, I deal with some of the 
specific concerns of particular commentators even when they 
are idiosyncratic, choosing issues near and dear to my heart. 


Personality Traits in Stress, Coping, and Emotion 


Ben-Porath and Tellegen write that I have displayed “a 
conspicuous lack of interest in how contemporary person- 
ality trait concepts could be brought to bear on individual 
differences in the way people experience and cope with 
Sstress.”’ Costa and McCrae agree, writing: 


In his analysis of the stress process, Lazarus has taken 
the field halfway . . . , and we believe that many of 
the residual problems in his system—especially prob- 
lems of confounding—reflect his long-standing reluc- 
tance to take the final step and acknowledge the impor- 
tance of personality traits. 


Krohne makes the same point, suggesting that I have under- 
estimated the role of personality dispositions in the stress 
process. 

Although confounding is discussed in different ways by 
these commentators, Ben-Porath and Tellegen, Costa and 
McCrae, Krohne, and Watson share very similar perspec- 
tives on this, viewing it as a product of a third hidden vari- 


able. I hope that it is not unsporting of me to note that three of 
these commentators (not Krohne) have in common a commit- 
ment to the personality trait of “negative affectivity,” which 
they identify as the hidden variable that accounts for the 
relationship between hassles and health outcomes. The prob- 
lem of confounding seems to have generated almost a con- 
sensus among the commentators including, in addition to 
those already mentioned, Breznitz, Brown, and Moos and 
Swindle. I deal with it in some detail later. 

In their discussion of my neglect of personality traits, Ben- 
Porath and Tellegen do an interesting thing—from my purely 
self-centered perspective—by reviewing some of my pre- 
vious research and thought. They want to show that, al- 
though I was originally concerned with personality-based 
individual differences in stress, which is true, I “[ended up 
repudiating] the relevance of personality traits to this area,” 
which is false, and they quote me as viewing traits as too 
Static to fit into a process-centered theory of stress and emo- 
tion. They speculate that this repudiation occurred in connec- 
tion with a failure to replicate a previous finding (Averill, 
Olbrich, & Lazarus, 1972) of transsituational personality 
dispositions in differential responsiveness to direct and 
vicarious threat. 

I enjoyed being reminded of research which I had thought 
had been relegated to the dustbin of time. Yet a different 
research experience, mentioned only by Krohne, had far 
more influence in demonstrating to me that the traditional 
measurement of traits was flawed because it ignored en- 
vironmental contexts. In that study, Cohen and I (Cohen & 
Lazarus, 1973) had compared a trait measure of coping, 
namely, repression—sensitization, with a process measure, 
which was based on a careful interview in the hospital the 
night before surgery; it was designed to assess how much 
the patients knew, or wanted to know, about their illness and 
the anticipated surgery, in effect, whether they coped by 
avoidance or vigilance. We found first that the trait measure 
did not correlate with the process measure, although it 
should have, and second that the trait measure failed to pre- 
dict postsurgical outcome whereas the process measure did. 

More than any research in which I have been involved, this 
one pointed up the potential weakness of the traditional trait 
approach and really started me thinking seriously about dis- 
positions and mediating processes. Since then, others as well 
as I have obtained evidence that personality traits do not 
predict stress and adaptational outcomes as well as process 
variables such as appraisal and coping (Folkman & Lazarus, 
1985; Folkman, Lazarus, Dunkel-Schetter, & DeLongis, 
1986; Folkman, Lazarus, Gruen, & DeLongis, 1986; Lars- 
son, 1989; Larsson, Kempe, & Starrin, 1988). In a fine 
longitudinal dissertation study, for example, Oates (1988) 
found that laryngectomy patients differed greatly in how 
successfully they learned to talk with the new prosthesis; 
neither the objective severity of the surgical damage nor 
personality traits were strongly predictive of these individual 
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differences, but contextual appraisal and coping measures 
were. 

Is it true that I have disavowed the importance of person- 
ality in the stress process and neglected personality traits in 
my research? The answer is a firm no for disavowal and a 
reluctant yes for neglect, especially those traits of interest to 
the authors I am now discussing. Although remaining dedi- 
cated to the importance of personality antecedents in a sys- 
tems analysis of the stress process, I have given much more 
research attention to process than to dispositional variables 
(see Lazarus & Folkman, 1987, for a summary of our re- 
search over 10 years). 

As to the second point about neglect, which I can dispense 
with more quickly than the first, I acknowledge that in the 
empirical research my colleagues and I have published since 
the late 1970s, heavy emphasis was placed on mediating 
processes such as appraisal and coping, and much less on the 
personality dispositions that might influence these pro- 
cesses. I have been at pains to sell the idea that we have paid 
too little attention to mediators, that is, to process (change) as 
opposed to structure (stability). 

I can remember convention talks I gave in the 1970s in 
which I tried to convince everyone who would listen that 
process and transaction were undervalued yet essential in 
stress research. This has been the thrust of my work since 
1966, and I entered an arena in which the personality tradi- 
tion was centered on trait assessment. Sometimes using an 
analogy to geology and sometimes to an automobile engine, I 
suggested in a text on personality (Lazarus, 1971) that sci- 
ence normally explains phenomena by reference to both 
structures and processes, and that personality research had 
been fixated on structure. 

As to the first point about disavowal, the antecedent vari- 
ables of my theoretical system consist of personality traits 
such as motives and beliefs, as well as environmental de- 
mands, resources, and constraints, which were included in 
the systems table in the target article. As I see it, motive and 
belief traits, and the stakes and expectations they help gener- 
ate in adaptational transactions, establish the basis of the 
relationships between person and environment on which 
stress and emotion depend. Whether stress is generated, and 
its intensity, depend on what is important to people, that is, 
their motive traits or as I prefer to refer to them, goal hier- 
archies. One of my early studies (Vogel, Raymond, & 
Lazarus, 1959), in fact, demonstrated the role of motivation 
in differential stress reactions to achievement and affiliation 
threats. 

If at some point in evaluating theoretical propositions 
about process we did not try to use antecedent variables to 
explain and predict the mediating process variables of ap- 
praisal and coping—even when this effort draws on what 
Erdelyi (1985) called “soft determinism” —our reasoning 
and research would be entirely circular because appraisal and 
coping then could only be known after the fact. I do not doubt 
that in the absence of cause and effect research, phenomenol- 
ogy must remain mired in tautology. Krohne seems to be 
making this point when he speaks of prediction models. 

I hasten to add that there are many statements in my target 
article and in other recent writings which indicate my long- 
standing commitment to individual differences and the im- 
portance of personality traits. The concepts of central versus 
peripheral hassles and of sources of vulnerability to stress, 
are references to personality dispositions. In our research on 


coping, Folkman and I (Folkman, Lazarus, Dunkel-Schetter, 
DeLongis, & Gruen, 1986) also reported that some coping 
factors (e.g., positive reappraisal) showed moderately strong 
(+ .47) autocorrelations across different stressful encounters 
compared with others (e.g., seeking social support, +.17). 
We interpreted this to mean that the former could be thought 
of as personality-based coping traits, whereas the latter were 
more responsive to contextual conditions such as whether 
self-esteem or some other goal was at stake in the encounter. 
Though we have not made personality variables a centerpiece 
of our research (see Lazarus & Folkman, 1987), this hardly 
suggests a denigration of personality factors in the stress 
process but only that other research agendas were more 
important to us at the time. 

It is also true that I regard personality traits, especially the 
ones that follow traditional trait definitions, as too static, as 
Ben-Porath and Tellegen suggest, but even more important, 
as lacking in contextual referents and, therefore, inadequate. 
The tradition has been to follow an interactionist perspective 
rather than a transactional and relational one. Typically, 
personality traits—whether they merely describe consisten- 
cles across Situations, or refer to person properties that create 
such consistencies (cf. Wright & Mischel, 1987)—act as 
moderator variables in the stress and emotion process, that 
is, they are present before the stressful encounter in which we 
are interested takes place and are used to predict reactions 
without reference to the upcoming environmental condi- 
tions. These traits may be called moderators because they 
enhance or suppress reactions. 

Moderators confront unpredictable environmental condi- 
tions which conjointly create, de novo, the processes of ap- 
praisal and coping. These processes should, therefore, be 
thought of as mediators rather than moderators (Folkman & 
Lazarus, 1988a, in press). In plain English, mediating pro- 
cess means that, whatever kind of persons we are, when 
confronted with environmental conditions that tax or exceed 
our resources, we must make an evaluation of what is hap- 
pening based on little advance knowledge of how the en- 
vironment is going to behave. To do so, we reach down into 
our resources to generate, out of the unique combination of 
novel conditions being faced, a suitable strategy of coping 
that is compatible with our personality traits. 

Even as mediators, appraisal and coping processes are 
influenced by personality traits—on this I fully agree—these 
traits consisting, for example, of what is important to people 
(their goals) and the ways they typically perceive, construe, 
and cope with stressful relationships with the world. How- 
ever, in every transaction there is a complex mix of other 
influences too, which adds to the expectable intraindividual 
and interindividual variability. These other influences con- 
sist of mostly unpredictable environmental events, some of 
which are relevant to a person’s goals and beliefs and some 
not. The flow of events is not very predictable because the 
environment, for example, the other person in the encounter 
with whom there may be a relationship history, has its own 
properties; we might have expectations about that person’s 
behavior, but can never foresee it accurately. The issue is not 
whether personality is influential in what happens, but how 
its influence depends on the flow of events. 

Ben-Porath and Tellegen seem to understand this very well 
in their sympathetic account of my ideas, and they seem to 
adopt a transactional outlook. However, they regress to a 
traditional trait perspective when they speak of negative af- 
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fectivity. I suppose I should, in turn, be sympathetic about 
this lapse, because their involvement in this trait puts them in 
the same position as my own involvement with the Hassles 
Scale, despite its defects, and this makes us both appear to 
adopt a more simplistic outlook than we would prefer. I 
observe wistfully that most measurement and research in 
psychology is disappointingly simple-minded when consid- 
ered in the light of our grand ideas and theories. As Weber 
and Laux put it, “Given this general approval to Lazarus’s 
theory, we also noticed, however, the difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the demanding theoretical formulations with the research 
Strategies for assessing stress and coping.” How distressing- 
ly true! 

When Tellegen (in press) writes, for example, that “a 
salient feature peculiar to personality dispositions [related to 
their “if-S-then-R” character] is the selection and creation, 
behaviorally and through cognitive structuring, of trait con- 
gruent situations,” he offers a transactional account of per- 
sonality traits. And when Ben-Porath and Tellegen describe 
the modern outlook toward traits, they actually sound much 
like me in their statements about Murray’s concepts of needs 
and press, multivariate approaches, and person—environ- 
ment relationships. 

They write, very significantly I think, that “it is impor- 
tant . . . to discard the straw-man view of traits as trans- 
Situational ‘situation blind’ action tendencies.” And they 
write favorably of an analysis of the joint function of disposi- 
tion and situation, in effect favoring a relational perspective. 
Krohne too seems to be suggesting a similar outlook and 
accepts, I think, the limitations of a traditional personality 
trait approach that makes no reference to the situations on 
which they turn. He writes about traits—for example, that, 
“although the behavior of these persons is changeable, it can 
be predicted if one knows the relevant situational charac- 
teristics and the respective personality disposition.” 

Other voices have also pressed for a newer approach to 
personality traits, and it remains to be seen whether they will 
lead to a successful march toward a transactional-relational 
approach. One pair of these voices is Wright and Mischel 
(1987), who have also noted (Wright & Mischel, 1988) that 
earlier trait theorists such as Allport, Asch, and Murray 
warned of the dangers of studying trait concepts that are 
removed from the contexts or situations in which they man- 
ifest themselves. And if I may be forgiven a trace of ego, I 
have been saying something like this for a long time in my 
use of the term transaction and in my calls for a relational 
language for psychology. 

A crucial problem in using antecedent personality vari- 
ables as moderators is whether we have measured the right 
ones to help explain and predict what is happening in the 
transaction. Not any traits will do. Theory should help us in 
the choice of variables. Due to their interests, however, three 
sets of commentators emphasize one particular trait, which 
they call negative affectivity, sometimes neuroticism, as if 
these concepts were conceptually the same. Given my theory 
of the stress process, I do not see this as the right choice of 
trait—certainly not for my theory—nor is the way the con- 
struct is defined consistent and sound, to my mind. But more 
of this later, under the heading of confounding. 

The way negative affectivity is discussed, it strikes me as 
“the same old thing” in questionnaire-based personality as- 
sessment, not a bold new transactional approach. And after 
reading what Tellegen says about traits, which I quoted ear- 


lier, lam perplexed about why, after going so far forward, he 
then commits himself to this particular trait, which is never 
formally defined in transactional or relational terms. So I 
turn the criticism that I have neglected personality traits 
around by saying that in their discussion of negative affec- 
tivity Ben-Porath and Tellegen do not live up to their claim 
that assessment is moving toward transactions or person— 
environment relationships. 

I note too that Watson and Tellegen (1985) opted for a 
dimensional rather than categorical scheme for the emotions, 
which uses a factor-analytic, psychometric, and reductive 
approach. I think much of value is lost in dimensionalizing 
emotions because the resulting simplifying generalizations, 
in which one attempts to reduce emotional divergence to a 
few, usually two or three overarching factor dimensions, 
wipe out important meanings about person—environment re- 
lationships that the hundreds of emotion words were de- 
signed to express. 

For example, in their two-dimensional scheme, four re- 
sponse terms are found at the six-o’clock position at the 
bottom of the circle: drowsy, dull, sleepy, and sluggish. All 
are said to share the common property of low positive affect. 
Although I question (as have Ortony, Clore, & Foss, 1987) 
that drowsy and sleepy are emotions, there is a more serious 
problem, which is that, although placed in the same position 
in the circular matrix, these terms represent quite different 
States in respect to the relational meanings they connote. 
Although there is positive value in simplifying generaliza- 
tions to examine which emotions are closer psychologically 
or farther apart, and even merely to reduce redundancy for 
certain purposes, combining emotions into a few basic di- 
mensions sacrifices or blurs important psychological mean- 
ings and, therefore, obscures the emotion process and the 
conditions influencing it. 

If we want to know what makes people or any given person 
angry, for example, the task is not facilitated—in fact, it is 
actually undermined—by a preoccupation with the basic re- 
sponse dimensions, which transcend emotion categories. 
Anger then becomes only a kind of unpleasant activation 
(sometimes it is pleasant) instead of a distinctive, complex, 
varied, and rich relational pattern that has powerful and 
unique effects on participating persons and the larger social 
setting (see also Clore, Ortony, & Foss, 1977, fora critique 
of emotion dimensions). In sum, negative affectivity per se 
obscures the distinctions among anger, anxiety, shame, guilt, 
envy, jealousy, sadness, and disgust, and their distinctive 
causes and consequences. Tellegen does not appear con- 
sistent in what he writes with Ben-Porath and the position he 
seems to be moving toward on personality traits. 


Confounding in the Hassles Scale 
and Negative Affectivity 


If there is agreement among the commentators, it is clearly 
on the problem of confounding in the association between 
daily hassles, health, and well-being. My colleagues and I 
(Lazarus, DeLongis, Folkman, & Gruen, 1985) have treated 
confounding as a serious but by no means fatal problem 
which needs to be explored with care. Ben-Porath and Tell- 
egen, Costa and McCrae, and Watson all see negative affec- 
tivity as the personality trait that is either the source of con- 
founding or, as Ben-Porath and Tellegen put it, the variable 
to “help us undo the confound.” They cite a study by Watson 
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and Pennebaker (1989) as showing that “much of the relation 
between hassles and health complaints could be accounted 
for by covariation between these two variables and negative 
emotionality.” The basic theme in this is that distress and 
dysfunction are the result of psychopathology, labeled 
neuroticism. 

Costa and McCrae also consider negative affectivity (or 
neuroticism) as the unmeasured or hidden third variable that 
explains the relationships between daily hassles and psycho- 
logical symptoms and emotional distress. Watson says that 
hassles data yield merely another measure of dissatisfaction 
and emotional distress; therefore, the tendency to react with 
negative affectivity, whether or not this should also be called 
neuroticism, should be an important dispositional factor in a 
high hassles-frequency score and a high psychological- 
symptom score. And, although Brown would obviously have 
reservations about a questionnaire measure, he too agrees 
that psychopathology is the source of confounding in the 
hassles—dysfunction relationship, and he constructs interest- 
ing clinical possibilities about how this might work. Costa 
and McCrae add that Dohrenwend et al.’s criticism about this 
“cannot be shrugged off as easily as Lazarus tries to do.” 

My response is that the complaint could be partly correct 
but is overdrawn. There are three lines of argument: 


1. These researchers—Brown being an exception—over- 
look or minimize studies such as one by DeLongis, Folkman, 
and Lazarus (1988) in which the adaptational outcome mea- 
sure consisted of illness symptoms rather than emotional 
distress. The research design was prospective, making a 
more viable case for a causal connection between daily stress 
and illness, and the findings are not so easily dismissed as the 
sole result of confounding. Nor do I think the commentators 
have taken sufficient account of Rowlison and Felner’s 
(1988) findings, although I acknowledge that their data can- 
not prove absolutely that confounding is not present—nor 
can any data. 

More and more studies are being published in which the 
procedures avoid or minimize confounding, and the findings 
still demonstrate that daily stress is an important factor in 
health and well-being. For example, using causal modeling 
in their research, Compas, Howell, Phares, Williams, and 
Ledoux (1989) concluded: 


It appears that the relation between major life events 
and psychological distress is mediated, to a great ex- 
tent, by daily stressors. These daily stressors appear to 
be more psychologically salient than major events 
and, thus, more closely related to psychological 
symptoms. These findings are made more compelling 
because they do not appear to be the result of possibly 
confounded items on the Hassles Scale and the SCL~ 
90 R such as those identified by Dohrenwend and 
colleagues. (p. 555) 


I acknowledge, however, that these researchers did not deal 
with the arguments about a third common variable involving 
psychopathology. 

To again turn a criticism into its reversal, I think these 
commentators are too dismissive of what we have demon- 
strated. I repeat that most, if not all, data on stress and illness 
contains a heavy subjective component. The commentators 
also fail to notice that questionnaire measures of personality 


are also subjective in the sense that answers are given in 
accordance with subjective perceptions and appraisals, 
whether or not they are in accord with reality. Defenses are 
not adequately identified in personality questionnaires— 
how can one assess denial, for example, except by observa- 
tions of contradictions? If we know we are denying, the 
process is unlikely to be successful; it is, for example, like 
saying to oneself and others that I tried to tell myself there 
was nothing to worry about. There are now serious psycho- 
metric efforts (e.g., by Weinberger, 1990) to distinguish be- 
tween persons who are truly comfortable with themselves 
and their circumstances and those who are covering up their 
vulnerabilities and discontent. If this is to be done strictly by 
questionnaire, I hope it works, but clinicians might have 
some reasonable doubt about the prospects. 

2. Lam not at all clear how negative affectivity as a trait is 
being defined. In some uses it seems to be more or less a 
descriptive summing up of repeatedly high scores on emo- 
tional distress over time or occasions, without any theoretical 
implications. In other uses, most clearly suggested by Ben- 
Porath and Tellegen, it is described as a disposition “to ap- 
praise everyday life experiences in ways that foster specific 
negative emotions.” Watson and Clark (1984) connected it 
with a coping disposition such as sensitization; those with 
high negative affectivity are said to be flooded by negative 
emotional reactions and to appraise more situations as threat- 
ening or traumatic compared with repressors. Why then not 
call it an appraisal or coping style rather than negative affec- 
tivity or neuroticism, and verify this conceptualization be- 
haviorally? Indeed, I think these researchers should pursue 
this if they really wish to speak of the trait as an appraisal or 
coping style rather than neuroticism, which implies psycho- 
pathology and involves a very different process. 

On the face of it, it might indeed be fruitful to look for 
appraisal styles as factors in the stress process, as these au- 
thors suggest. Smith and Lazarus (in press) have been doing 
just that using an empirical measure of these styles on the one 
hand, and a constructed trait measure on the other. However, 
I cannot easily forget the failure of repression—sensitization 
to predict appraisal and coping the evening before surgery in 
the Cohen and Lazarus (1973) study. Following from what I 
said earlier about moderators and mediators, my expectation 
would be that the amount of variance predictable from broad 
styles will be small, restricted to the rigid extremes of the 
distribution, and be manifest mainly in certain settings. 

3. The presumption by Ben-Porath and Tellegen, Costa 
and McCrae, and Watson is that negative affectivity (or neu- 
roticism) is the basic factor in the claimed confounding. 
However, the argument could just as logically, and perhaps 
even more fruitfully, be turned around so that appraisal or 
coping styles are treated as key variables in the relationship 
between negative affectivity (or neuroticism) and subjective 
distress or complaints about dysfunction. 

The presumption adopted by these commentators is illus- 
trated by an attempt by Allred and T. W. Smith (1989) to 
evaluate hardiness as a factor in threat and emotional dis- 
tress. They wrote that previous findings imply the operation 
of a moderator variable such as neuroticism, which they 
characterized as a “more fundamental individual difference 
dimension than hardiness” (p. 258). They also wrote that 
“the confounding or contamination of hardiness with neu- 
roticism creates the possibility that the relation between 
hardiness and processes such as appraisal may actually in- 
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volve neuroticism instead of the hardiness construct” (p. 
259). 

But why should the source of confounding be neuroticism 
rather than the other way around, that is, the pattern of ap- 
praisal, which produces rigidly high emotional distress? 
How should we understand here what is the dependent as 
opposed to the independent variable in the relationship that, 
after all, is based on cross-sectional rather than prospective 
causal analysis? Why should neuroticism be regarded as 
somehow more basic than any other causal variable? There 
are several reasons, none of which are, in my view, legiti- 
mate. One is that our thinking has traditionally been centered 
on psychopathology and we take it for granted as an explana- 
tion for everything negative, though in my opinion this ex- 
planation is greatly overextended. Another reason, equally 
poor, is that neuroticism has long played a prior role in 
assessment research compared with measures of appraisal 
and coping, and we have gotten into the habit of taking it for 
granted as an explanation even though the reasoning may no 
longer be sound. 

In addition to these traditions, the biases for which should 
be regularly questioned, I suggest (with more than a bit of 
irony) that the interpretive game really goes as follows: 
“When it’s your variable, then it cannot be the appropriate 
causal explanation of the observed relationship due to the 
hidden presence of my variable; however when it’s my vari- 
able, it is basic and is, indeed, the correct explanation of the 
observed relationship.” 

I see no logical reason why appraisal tendencies could not 
be the fundamental cause of the stress and emotion process 
rather than neuroticism or psychopathology, and I think the 
former makes better theory. We should be wary of the il- 
logical assumption, which is made all the time in clinical 
diagnosis, that emotional distress per se constitutes adequate 
evidence of psychopathology (cf. Lazarus, 1985; Thoits, 
1984; Wortman & Silver, 1989). A person can experience 
severe emotional distress for good, realistic, and rational 
reasons, and without being mentally ill. 


Objectivity and Subjectivity 


I thought I had done pretty well with this issue in my target 
article, though what I said undoubtedly sounds outrageous to 
many, given traditional assumptions (e.g., see Moos & 
Swindle’s pique at my use of the word shibboleth concerning 
measurement of the objective environment, and Costa & 
McCrae’s affirmation—without detailed examples—that “‘a 
carefully constructed life-events inventory that closely ap- 
proaches objectivity is not an impossibility”). Krohne adds 
his voice to the chorus in favor of objective measurement 
when he writes that “stress research demands clear distinc- 
tions among stressors, reactions, consequences, and medi- 
ators.” Would that this were so easy. As I said in the target 
article, objective measures are widely venerated but their 
objectivity is overstated and we are not told how to create 
them. 

For example, Costa and McCrae argue that objective mea- 
sures of health are, indeed, possible, and they give as exam- 
ples myocardial infarction, cancer, and all-cause mortality. I 
remain doubtful unless the statement is heavily qualified. 
When symptoms become evident and there is direct evidence 
of, say, heart muscle damage, carcinoma, or death (which is 


the most objective of all medical diagnoses—though not 
infallible), there is, mirabile dictu, not much doubt about the 
presence of disease. On the surface it seems foolhardy to 
argue the point. 

Nevertheless, with apparently the same disease, some 
people continue to function, and even live a long time (I have 
a friend who has had several severe heart attacks and a stroke 
over a period of 15 years, but is still alive and functioning 
well at nearly 90) whereas others become dysfunctional and 
die early. There is also the case, probably not apocryphal, of 
the man who, after an electrocardiogram and routine medical 
examination, 1s pronounced healthy, only to walk out of the 
physician’s office and promptly keel over and die of a coro- 
nary. Even though Costa and McCrae illustrate their point 
about objectivity with the most severe and evident diseases, 
in such instances we still have great difficulty in scaling 
health in terms of function and longevity, which constitute 
very different medical and social values. When, however, we 
get to the lesser, garden-variety ailments, I believe sound 
judgments about degree of health require use of subjective 
signs and reactions, as well as objective technical data. We 
don’t even know how to differentiate between normal indi- 
vidual differences and pathology. The commentators are far 
too sanguine and facile about the measurement of health and 
pathology (see Lazarus, in press). 

In the main, the commentators ignored my trenchant argu- 
ments about the relevance to any given individual of objec- 
tive measures obtained by subjective consensus (an oxy- 
moron?), especially when these measures have to do with 
personal meanings. Moos and Swindle take up the challenge 
of objective and subjective measures without really address- 
ing whether the measures they referred to are truly objective 
inasmuch as they are based on a subjective consensus and 
might not be relevant to any individual. They argue that there 
is a “need to distinguish between stressors and appraisal, and 
to identify the environmental and personal determinants of 
appraisal and coping.” Natural disasters could, of course, 
justifiably be called stressors, if what is meant by this is that 
many or even most people react to them as harmful, threaten- 
ing, or challenging in some respects and to some degree, and 
are forced to cope with them. This sounds good if we don’t 
look at the implications too closely. Even major disasters do 
not generate identical coping processes and emotional reac- 
tions, and if we look only at the superficial reaction, we will 
miss the great diversity of quality, degree, and duration of the 
emotional reaction, as well as its long-term adaptational 
outcomes. 

Brown believes that well-trained and skilled observers can 
do the job of inferring accurately what is happening, and 
although I think there is some validity to this, he too is less 
wary about the hazards involved than I think he should be. 
Observer reliability, but not necessarily validity, can be cre- 
ated by careful training. Nevertheless, he offers a valuable 
strategy, though it contains as many hazards (albeit different 
ones) as the psychometric strategy. And to concentrate on 
single, fateful events such as bereavement, as Costa and 
McCrae, and Breznitz, suggest, is rather limiting to the range 
of measurement of stress and emotion that is permitted; cer- 
tainly judicious use of this strategy could help us analyze 
individual differences in reaction without as much haphazard 
variation in the conditions provoking appraisals of harm, 
threat, and challenge. As I said in the target article, stress 
theory must also be extended to the milder, more frequent 
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stresses of living, and it must work there too if it is to be 
credible. 

One of the dangers of referring loosely to environmental 
stressors is that after awhile one gets in the habit of speaking 
as if they produced uniform reactions. Wortman and Silver 
(1989) recently explored some of the myths about extreme 
threats and losses such as terminal illness or the death of a 
loved one, tragedies that are at the top of every list of 
stressful life events. These authors concluded that distress or 
depression are not inevitable consequences, and that failure 
to react this way does not necessarily indicate pathology. So 
much for the concept of universal stressors or pathogens. 
Another danger is that the concept of environmental stressor 
does not help us to understand the distress and dysfunction 
resulting either from seemingly minor stresses or personal 
vulnerabilities, without falling back on that old standby used 
to explain everything, psychopathology. 

Must I again avow that I recognize that there is an objec- 
tive world out there and that the quality of adaptation de- 
pends on a reasonable fit between personal agendas and real- 
ity? We can, indeed, learn something useful by comparing 
both subjective and “objective” reality, to the extent that the 
latter can be reliably and validly assessed. I put quotes 
around objective to emphasize that one must demonstrate 
that it is indeed the objective reality for particular indivi- 
duals. 

When we are doing normative research, we can even 
show, as Moos and Swindle do, that environmental condi- 
tions predict aspects of the stress reaction in a probabilistic 
sense. However, the game can easily be lost when one tries to 
apply this correlation to individuals because the relevant and 
salient conditions, and the meanings to which they attend 
selectively, are not the same from individual to individual, 
regardless of how a collectivity sees it. I can easily concede 
that many of the conditions of a disaster, such as a major 
flood, can be described fruitfully, at least for the aggregate of 
persons who have been exposed, including whether there 
was a death or an injury to a member of the family, whether 
one’s home has been invaded by water, the height of the 
water, and so on. These factors are relevant, however, only 
for a population and its subgroups, but not necessarily for 
individuals. We cannot afford to be very sanguine about 
Statistically significant but small correlations, which tend to 
be the rule. Would we truly want to suggest that it is too 
clinical and unscientific to be much concerned with indi- 
viduals and intraindividual differences? 


Epistemological Predilections About the Way Stress 
Research Should Be Conducted 


At the risk of repeating what has been stated—some might 
Say overstated—many times, I come now to what I consider 
a most intriguing and challenging issue. It has to do with how 
knowledge is achieved and research should be conducted. 
Two broad epistemologies seem to underlie the positions 
taken by the commentators. The mechanistic view, which 
has long been dominant in science, is traditionally causal and 
analytic, reductive, normative, and centered on the objective 
environment. A mechanism is a universal cause-and-effect 
arrangement that works in any context, whether biological, 
psychological, or social. Everything is reducible to funda- 
mental laws. I think those who focus on traits and correla- 
tional analysis adopt primarily a mechanistic view. 


The other view is contextual, which, in contrast, empha- 
sizes transaction and process, and assumes that no two events 
are ever the same. Contexualists tend to be holistic and syn- 
thetic, ipsative, phenomenological, and meaning centered; if 
they are willing to generalize, their perspective is systems 
theoretical, with the separate systems of P (person) and E 
(environment) being said to lose their identities and to re- 
quire a new language to describe their relationships. 

Though they are usually presented as incompatible, I am 
sympathetic to both outlooks and I believe we need to draw 
on the virtues of both. Crucial aspects of psychology are 
sacrificed if either the mechanistic or contexualist position is 
carried to extreme. In the search for universal mechanisms 
we pay attention to the ways people are alike, making gener- 
alizations that apply to everyone in any time or place. Whena 
generalizing perspective is adopted, we try to find a way to 
Classify contexts on the basis of their capacity to produce this 
or that emotional state in this or that type of person. One 
observes, for example, that anger always occurs in a particu- 
lar kind of person—environment relationship in which we 
appraise that we have been, say, insuited or demeaned. How- 
ever, when we make this kind of useful generalization, we 
also tend to overlook or de-emphasize variations in the ways 
people react in similar social contexts or at different times. If 
I am angry, this cannot be understood solely by reference to 
other occasions in which I was angry, but requires an exam- 
ination of the special context in which the present anger 
occurred because it is always in some ways unique. 

In other words, generalizations must be qualified by not- 
ing that there are variations depending, for example, on the 
person’s motives or beliefs, thereby pointing to the con- 
textual variables that complicate the analysis but that (we 
assume) also increase our ability to explain and predict inter- 
individual and intraindividual variations in the reaction. We 
can generalize only if we ask how situations are functionally 
similar in producing emotional states, and how a particular 
experience of anger, though different in certain ways from 
other anger experiences, is comparable in what brings it 
about and how it looks and operates. This functional sim- 
ilarity is the result of personal agendas that shape the way a 
person appraises what is happening in the encounter. In my 
Opinion, extreme contextualism undermines the search for 
generalizations about how we react; and extreme mechanism 
undermines an appreciation of the variations in the phenom- 
ena. 

The de-emphasis of holistic, systems principles has an 
important cost, which is that personality, cognition, and 
other fundamental psychological functions are divorced from 
each other and from human adaptational struggles, which has 
indeed been the case in theory and research in cognitive 
psychology. Norman (1980) suggested, for example, that 
cognitive psychology takes little or no account of individual 
differences, sociocultural influences, motivation, and devel- 
Opment and change over the life course; one function, 
thought, has been isolated from other psychological func- 
tions, all of which are usually interdependent. Traditional 
research and thought in psychology distorts natural, in vivo 
human experience by reductive analysis into component 
parts and failure to synthesize them again into an organized 
living system. 

In this same vein, personality has been characterized as an 
integrative concept, which it could be, but it is seldom stud- 
ied these days as a complex integrated system (e.g., a per- 
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son) struggling to manage transactions with the physical and 
social environment, and being shaped and changed by this 
struggle. More often than not, research in personality tends 
to be about one or a few traits, normatively studied, with 
little or no attention paid to how traits are organized within an 
individual, and how that organization changes over the tran- 
sitions of the life course. (Exceptions include Cantor, Nor- 
em, Brower, Niedenthal, & Langston, 1987; Caspi, 1987; 
Labouvie-Vief, Hakim-Larson, & Hobart, 1987; Whit- 
bourne, 1985.) 

What does all this signify about measurement and the 
diverse commentaries to my target article? The original, 
laudable aim of psychometrics was to convert psychological 
properties and processes into suitable scales. After all, no 
science can proceed very far without measurement. Tests 
offered a relatively inexpensive and objectifiable method of 
assessment. Psychological properties were conceived in 
Structural terms, that is, as getting at stable characteristics 
rather than flux and as being affected by context. Therefore, 
test—retest reliability was always the watchword. This em- 
phasis on stability or structure is not compatible with a meta- 
theory of transaction and process, or with the new conception 
of traits as conditional on the environmental context. 

Although I am not arguing for abandoning the original 
goal of giving numerical values to psychological traits and 
states, Iam also doubtful that the effort to do so has taken the 
best direction. The price of what we have done may be the 
loss of valid understanding of how people are constructed 
psychologically and the ways in which they function. There 
is no substitute for careful, in-depth examination of indi- 
viduals in the settings in which they live and adapt, and in the 
context of the goals and meanings that guide their lives. In 
psychology we may have gotten too smug in our commitment 
to traditional procedures and outlooks to really look closely 
at how we obtain our answers to important psychological 
questions, and whether these answers are the best we can 
manage. 

I must confess to having experienced a lifelong tension, 
manifest especially in the years of the Berkeley Stress and 
Coping Project between 1977 and 1987, between two styles 
of research that flow from the broad epistemologies I have 
briefly outlined: One centers on in-depth explorations of per- 
sons as whole beings facing stressful conditions, over time 
and across occasions, in the context of their aspirations and 
beliefs; the other centers on scaled variables, using standard- 
ized tests whose interrelationships are described by a correla- 
tional matrix. 

Because it is ipsative or longitudinal and depends on re- 
peated in-depth study, as in psychotherapy, the former style 
of research is far more difficult and time-consuming than the 
latter and calls for extensive and stable financial support over 
a long period. This is one reason why the Berkeley Stress and 
Coping Project opted ultimately for scaled rather than open- 
ended, in-depth measures. It was efficient and we could 
make a contribution by forcing complex processes into psy- 
chometric methods that could be easily used and evaluated. 
The main measurement approaches that we evolved consist- 
ed of the Hassles Scale (Lazarus & Folkman, 1989) and the 
Ways of Coping (Folkman & Lazarus, 1988b). 

Although I believe the Hassles Scale, especially in con- 
junction with life-events measurement, is the most useful 
questionnaire measuring the contents and degree of daily 
stress, I remind readers that I consider it flawed from the 


standpoint of a cognitive-relational and systems theory of 
psychological stress and emotions, as I pointed out in my 
target article. I argued there that there is no proper measure of 
the stress of the stress process, and that we really need to be 
measuring all the types of variables listed in my systems 
table, both repeatedly over time and across encounters. I 
cited work on the scale mainly to illustrate my position on 
theory-based stress measurement, not to tout the scale itself. 

As researchers, we are all limited in what we can do by 
bureaucrats and politicians who establish the agendas and 
policies for research grants. Although most researchers 
would say that I have fared well—and I am grateful for the 
research support I have recerved—I have also been told again 
and again in recent years that the only way to do my own 
thing was to bootleg it out of funds designed to study what 
was of interest to the bureaucrats and politicians largely con- 
cerned about their own turf and not the research enterprise. 
So much for the co-opting of academic freedom. 

In the light of what I see as the typical research which (do I 
dare say?) clutters the psychological journals, is read by few, 
and seems to make little difference in our grasp of human 
emotions, I have become more and more convinced that the 
data one obtains from the longitudinal, in-depth, and holistic 
research style—though slower to accumulate and publish— 
can be more accurate and revealing about what is really 
happening in a person’s life and its personal significance than 
the psychometric approach and, at the very least, the conclu- 
sions from the two approaches should be compared. 

Four commentators seem to share my present bias toward 
the ipsative in contrast with the normative style—namely, (a) 
Brown, (b) Horowitz, (c) Weber and Laux, and (d) Vossel; 
the opposite, psychometric, bias seems more compatible 
with the outlook of (a) Ben-Porath and Tellegen, (b) 
Breznitz, (c) Costa and McCrae, (d) Krohne, (e) Moos and 
Swindle, and (f) Watson. Although there is danger in imply- 
ing correlated epistemological attitudes (like the old political 
contrast between liberal and conservative, the definitions of 
which have greatly changed in recent decades), I think that 
these ideological divisions do exist among the commen- 
tators. 

For example, the presence of a lingering residual behav- 
iorism among the commentators is betrayed by some of Ben- 
Porath and Tellegen’s warm and witty comments about my 
work, which endear me to them despite my doubts about 
some of the positions they take. They write, for example, 
that: 


Lazarus, in fact, has probably had as much to do as 
anyone with the fact that “cognitive-behavioral” is no 
longer an amusing or annoying oxymoron. Although 
clearly influenced by psychodynamic ideas about 
mental gymnastics of people in quandaries, Lazarus 
jettisoned most of the elaborate psychoanalytic appa- 
ratus as so much unneeded ballast. His own concep- 
tual scheme, although describing invisible workings 
of the mind, is sparse and common-sensical enough to 
alarm behaviorists wary of mentalistic backsliding. 


Ouch! 

I hasten to reassure mentalists, who always need support 
against the prevailing dogma, that I have not jettisoned all of 
psychoanalysis—or all of science either—but see the need to 
integrate the concept of appraisal with unconscious pro- 
cesses because I am quite convinced that emotion often oc- 
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curs without awareness of its personal causation, sometimes 
as a result of ego-defense processes. 

Brown seems to be a maverick on this score because he is 
on different sides of the epistemological barrier depending on 
the issue: He rejects standardized scales and questionnaires 
in favor of holistic, meaning-centered assessments, but also 
argues in favor of separating the provoking environment 
from its appraisal which, he indicates, is often based on 
personal vulnerabilities or psychopathologies; he is also 
much concerned with confounding, with which those adopt- 
ing the psychometric option are also greatly concerned. Per- 
haps the same applies to Breznitz. Good for these two; they 
should stick with their deviancy (I always considered myself 
a maverick too) although they shouldn’t overemphasize 
psychopathology. 

Among the commentators on my target article, Brown, 
Horowitz, Vossel, and Weber and Laux make a clear case for 
a research style in which we look at the person in a holistic 
way, Struggling with loss or whatever. Weber and Laux offer 
valuable thoughts about diaries as data sources. Making a 
case for his own specific approach, Horowitz writes about 
how the self fits into the world of relations with others and 
slowly changes in coping with the loss. He resonates with my 
emphasis on a relational approach which he speaks of as 
person schemas. 

The thrust of these views is on a qualitative description of 
what is happening to the person and the psychological pro- 
cess that is being affected, in the form of changes in self 
schemas, control processes, and beliefs, not as isolated vari- 
ables but as configurations within the same mind. Horowitz 
writes: 


Thus, individual personality is regarded as a repertoire 
of states, state cycles, and state transition tendencies. 
Each state is a selection from a repertoire of schemas. 
Each state transition depends both on situational and 
relational changes and on habitual control styles, 
meaning that traits and test responses will vary from 
State to state in an individual subject. 


Vossel speaks of a radical reorientation of future stress 
research that is person-centered, and suggests in a similar 
vein that (to paraphrase): To adequately determine the mean- 
ing of an event for an individual it is necessary to obtain 
additional information about the detailed circumstances un- 
der which an event occurred, its personal significance, the 
reasons for this significance, and the way a person responded 
to it. This information cannot be obtained by a group-based 
research strategy, but only by an in-depth examination of the 
personal experience. 

It is almost certain that no particular style of research, by 
itself, can win out among researchers, nor can it solve all 
relevant questions in stress, coping, and emotion. At differ- 
ent times I have been on different sides of this fence, and 
though I believe now that the in-depth, holistic style, using 
well-designed and programmatic, theoretically driven plan- 
ning is underplayed in psychology, we may in the long run 
need both approaches if we can learn to see what they do well 
and poorly. A recent treatment of some of these issues of 
research strategy in medical sociology by Mechanic (1989) is 
well worth consulting for its balanced treatment of their costs 
and benefits in seeking valid knowledge. 


Some Specific Concerns of Individual 
Commentators 


Commentators raised special issues to which I would like 
to respond in alphabetical order. I shall not add to what I have 
already said in the cases of Horowitz, Krohne, and Vossel 
because my main reactions to their essays have already been 
expressed. 


Ben-Porath and Tellegen 


Toward the end of their commentary, these authors seem to 
equate negative emotionality (affectivity) with “catas- 
trophizing” behavior and suggest that those high in the trait 
Show a discrepancy between reality and appraisal. As I noted 
in the target article, individual differences in appraisal in the 
Same environmental context do not always indicate psycho- 
pathology, but may merely express different beliefs, personal 
goal patterns, and stakes in the outcomes of adaptational 
encounters. Reality testing is a highly complex process, very 
difficult to pin down and understand, and the task of ap- 
praisal is to consider environmental conditions in the context 
of personal goals (see Lazarus, 1989). Iam wary of equating 
deviancy with psychopathology, or consensus with reality. 
For this we have the popular wisdom that says, “One per- 
son’s meat is another’s poison.” 

In the final paragraph of their commentary, a very impor- 
tant point is made, it seems to me—namely, that negative 
affectivity in the appraisal of stress is not merely a nuisance 
variable to be controlled but is an integral part of the stress 
process. If they are talking about an appraisal style, I say yes 
indeed, which is why partialing it out as they suggested can 
have the effect of eliminating the most important part of the 
stress process. Nor do I advocate that we take a “‘trait-blind” 
approach to this process, but rather that we recognize that 
person properties or dispositions, which influence appraisal 
and coping, need to be defined and understood in terms of the 
functional equivalence of environmental conditions. In my 
view, motives and beliefs offer the best candidates for this 
objective. 


Brown; Weber and Laux 


It seems to me that the crux of Brown’s commentary lies in 
the following statement, which I find compatible with the 
way I think: 


What has emerged as important has been the identifi- 
cation of specific types of critical events in terms of 
likely meaning for a typical person in that biographical 
context, rather than a more general dictionary ap- 
proach using an event-based score for events occur- 
ring over a period of time. 


This is a stance that has characterized his work and attracted 
me to it. He adds somewhat later that: 


The trouble with stress research by questionnaire is 
not the use of self-reports as such, but the fact that 
material has been collected in such a way that it cannot 
be further processed by the investigator. With a tick on 
a questionnaire no more can be done; but when a de- 
tailed account of a particular event is collected, in- 
cluding a consideration of feelings (and perhaps their 
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actual expression in the interview) together with rele- 
vant biography and current context, it is possible to be 
selective in presenting material for rating. 


Well said. 

It is true, as Weber and Laux also note, that the hassles 
approach (like life events) is vulnerable to contextless scor- 
ing unless it is adapted more to what else is going on in 
the person’s life. These authors remember that the Berke- 
ley Stress and Coping Project began with intensive study, 
via programmatic, in-depth interviews, which came closer 
to the ideal that they, Brown, Horowitz, and Vossel have 
advocated. Given the resources with which we operated, 
however, our published work has been largely about psy- 
chometric findings rather than in-depth, holistic assess- 
ments. 


Breznitz 


Breznitz takes up what I consider to be a very important 
and rarely noted issue—namely, the role of “short-circuit- 
ing” in stressful and emotional appraisals. I initially used the 
term short-circuiting to characterize, by analogy, the role of 
ego-defensive processes such as denial and distancing in 
reducing or eliminating emotional distress connected with 
film-induced threat (Lazarus & Alfert, 1964; Opton, Rankin, 
Nomikos, & Lazarus, 1965). 

As Breznitz points out, it is possible that over the course of 
repeated exposure to a threatening idea, which had originally 
resulted in distress, the emotion process may become auto- 
matized so that in each new confrontation there is no longer a 
full appraisal but the emotion generation flows, as it were, 
along the new route, as in an electrical short-circuit. 

I am struggling with this idea, and wonder whether, how, 
and when it might apply to the process of appraisal in emo- 
tion. The issues are by no means easy to resolve. For exam- 
ple, it is assumed that an emotion can be elicited by an idea, 
an object, a memory from the past. However, this memory, 
and all the meanings and past emotion connected with it, is 
not elicited in a vacuum but is typically generated out of 
some current adaptational encounter, and is closely related to 
It. 

We seem to experience similar threats and adaptational 
struggles repeatedly in our lives, which psychoanalysts such 
as Horowitz (1976) speak of as repetition compulsion—that 
is, the recurrent struggle to deal with the same unresolved 
issues. This struggle produces intrusive thoughts, or their 
opposite, denial, after personal losses, and perhaps in 
dreams too (Breger, Hunter, & Lane, 1971). The issue I have 
trouble with is whether and under what conditions short- 
circuiting obviates continuing appraisal or draws on an ear- 
lier appraisal in attenuated form. The implication is that 
through conditioning a cue automatically elicits what was 
once appraised as threat without having to go through the 
appraisal process (see also Gillett, in press). 

A related and disconcerting issue concerns the meth- 
odological implications of the idea of unconsciousness, that 
is, that a person will be unable to report the processes, and 
even the contents, of what is in the mind. Here I tend to agree 
with Brown and with what is implied by Breznitz—that one 
needs to go beyond self-reported appraisals and use observa- 
tions that can reveal contradictions between what is said from 
time to time or between what is said and behavior; these are 


the time-honored clinical methods of second-guessing a per- 
son’s statements and of spotting ego defenses. Although I 
consider the emphasis on subjective meaning to be crucial to 
the emotion process, we have to find ways other than what a 
person tells us to infer this meaning. If this is the substance of 
what Brown and Breznitz are saying, then I am in agreement. 
It doesn’t change the theoretical power of the appraisal idea 
but it raises important methodological questions about how 
appraisal can be known, and pushes us toward comparing the 
results of more than one observational method. 


Costa and McCrae 


Although there are important points of agreement between 
Costa and McCrae and me, I am troubled when they say that 
collection of data on the grief process would be enriched by 
information about appraisal and coping, but that it is not 
essential. I do not think we can properly understand the grief 
process and how it affects long-term functioning without 
repeated assessments using intraindividual research strat- 
egies, and I do not think we can satisfactorily answer the 
question “Does being widowed have a long-term effect on 
well-being?” in the absence of process data. 

Recently (Lazarus, in press) I tried to examine four meth- 
odological problems that make it difficult to demonstrate the 
long-term effects of stress and coping on illness without 
obtaining process data repeatedly over the time period of 
interest. The points I made were that: 


1. Health status is affected by a very large number of 
variables such as genetics and accidents, perhaps leaving 
only a modest variance left to predict. 

2. We have very weak guidelines for evaluating health 
either functionally or in terms of longevity. 

3. Long-term health status, in contrast with temporary 
fluctuations in illness symptoms, is usually quite stable over 
time, and because testing the causal significance of stress and 
coping processes requires change, it is difficult to make a 
case for causality. 

4. We need to be sure that stress and coping during the 
time interval in question are stable and not erroneously esti- 
mated on the basis of a limited sampling or time frame. To 
do so, we must fill in the time interval with repeated 
assessments. 


Grieving is an interesting case in point because it takes so 
long and is characterized by such diverse and changing states 
of mind during the time period of active grief. If we do an 
assessment at any point in the long process, we will not 
necessarily get a representative picture of what is happening 
day in and day out, which is crucial to long-term effects. I 
think Costa and McCrae are wrong in suggesting that study- 
ing the grief process is a luxury rather than a necessity. It is 
also what distinguishes psychological from epidemiological 
research. 


Moos and Swindle 


I appreciate and agree with much of what these authors 
say, including their call for diversity in theory-driven re- 
search, which is echoed in Breznitz. However, in a staunch 
defense of their methods of measuring the “objective” en- 
vironment, they speak simplistically of supportive family 
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relationships as promoting positive effects. Just about every- 
one who does research and writes about social support today 
acknowledges that what is supportive is, itself, dependent on 
its private meaning for the recipient, and is not easily decided 
in the abstract. Moos and Swindle take support for granted 
rather than addressing the issue of what is supportive. 

The intent to help is not enough, as anyone realizes who 
has tried to get a student to be less petrified about orals, and 
this effort may, in fact, be managed so ineffectively that it 
actually is damaging rather than helpful. Although I believe 
that general principles about being supportive can be identi- 
fied, being helpful is not an automatic product of intending 
support, but requires a sensitive awareness of the needs and 
outlook of the person one wants to help. No area in health 
psychology better illustrates the importance of subjective 
evaluations and appraisals than modern research on social 
support. 


Watson 


I find it interesting (and confusing) that Watson suggests 
that “stress research has largely lost—and needs to regain— 
its connection with the environment.” Much of his commen- 
tary 1s, to the contrary, devoted to criticizing me for not 
taking the personality trait of negative affectivity or neu- 
roticism seriously enough, and to the claim that the Hassles 
Scale contains a large “g” factor, suggesting that there is 
much personality-based stability in daily stress, which is 
true. 

In the halcyon days of psychoanalysis, the focus was 
placed on internal processes, with a tendency to ignore the 
environment. Since the 1970s, I would say that the opposite 
dogma has applied and until recently what is important to the 
individual has been of little or no interest; everything has 
been focused on the environment as illustrated by the Holmes 
and Rahe (1967) life-events scale. The solution is not to 
relive the continuous pendulum swings of the past (cf. 
Gergen, 1985) but to find a way of thinking and speaking 
about transactions or person—environment relations. Stress 
theory and research needs to regain its connection with both 
person and environment as they are conjoined in a relation- 
ship. 


Last Words About Emotion 


In my target article, I made the suggestion that emotion 
has more scope than stress does in delineating the adapta- 
tional struggles of persons. Stress is a more limited, usually 
unidimensional concept compared with emotion, which, 
when viewed categorically rather than dimensionally, per- 
mits a focus on a great variety of meaningful relationships 
between the person and the environment and the emotional 
States that these relationships generate. Several commen- 
tators seemed to resonate to this idea. I close my comments 
on the commentaries by providing a bit more chapter-and- 
verse about it. 

The following are the core relational themes that I believe 
we can postulate if we know a person is experiencing one or 
another emotional state: 


Anger—feeling slighted or demeaned. 
Anxiety—an existential, hence uncertain, threat. 
Sadness—an irrevocable loss. 


Guilt—transgression of a moral imperative. 

Shame—a failure to live up to an ego ideal. 

Envy—wanting something another has. 

Jealousy—a third person has or threatens to take what one 
wants. 

Disgust—taking in or being too close to an indigestible 
object (or idea, metaphorically speaking). 

Hope—fearing the worst but yearning for better. 

Happiness—making acceptable progress toward achiev- 
ing a goal. 

Pride—experiencing enhancement of one’s self-worth by 
being credited for a highly valued object or accomplishment. 

Gratitude—crediting another with an altruistic gift. 

Love—desiring reciprocated affection from another val- 
ued person. 

Compassion—being moved by another’s suffering. 


Core relational themes are another way of speaking of 
what we can learn about the person—environment rela- 
tionship if we know that the individual is experiencing a 
given emotion. I submit that this information is not available 
from knowing that someone is experiencing psychological 
stress, or even harm, loss, threat, or challenge, which I 
consider to be the main subvarieties of stress. 

The other major task of a cognitive-relational theory of 
emotion 1s to specify the appraisal patterns that distinguish 
each emotion on the basis of the appraisal components or 
decisions that combine to form the core relational theme (see 
Smith & Lazarus, in press). Because I think this knowledge 
is SO important and revealing, I intend to continue to make 
efforts to expand this sort of emotion theory, which I charac- 
terize as cognitive, motivational, and relational, and to study 
empirically the interplay of motivation and beliefs, as well as 
environmental demands, constraints, and resources, as deter- 
minants of the appraisal and coping process. 


Note 


Richard S. Lazarus, Department of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, CA 94720. 
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